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The Sitk Culture——As an evidence of the 
good feeling that is abroad with respect to the 
Silk Culture, we mention the fact of the House of 
Representatives of Pennsylvania having ordered a 
large number of Roberts’ Silk Manual, publish- 
ed at the office of the Farmer and Gardener, for 
distribution in that patriotic state, 





§FThe papers throughout the union, will con- 
fer a benefit upon thousands who are now engag- 
ing in the mulberry culture, by publishing the 
subjoined article. 

A MULBERRY PLANTATION. 

In the selection of a site for a mulberry planta- 
tion, the fullowing considerations should be strict- 
ly observed : 

1. The soil should be sandy, gravelly, ora light 
loam, with a loose subsoil in either case—Je- 
cause these are the soils that the mulberry de- 
lights in. 

2. The situation should be high and dry, with a 
southern exposure because, first, high situ- 

+ ations are less affected by the frost, there being 

a difference of about 14 degrees between the 

temperature of elevated and very Jaw situations 

---and secondly, because vegetation is earlier on 

a southern exposure than on any other, and the 

mulberry planted thereon would afford foliage 

two weeks earlier than on others. 

8. The mulberry orchards would be best if pro- 
tected by a woods on the north and wes/: should 
there be no woods, a hedge of white mulberry 
might be raised ina few years, with but little 
trouble ; and this, in addition to keeping off the 

piercing winds of winter, would afford consid- 

erable foliage for feeding the worms. 

The water should be soft, such as promptly 

yields a rich lather in the operation of wash- 
ing, as witheut the water is soft, the cocoons 
do not wind off well. Water impregnated with. 
iron or limestone is particularly unfavorable to 
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Products of Essex County, Massachusetts, 

The Rev. Henry Colman, Commissioner of the 
Agricultural Survey of the state of Massachusetts, 
gives the following in his first annual report, as 
the products of the following agricultural commo- 
dities, in Essex county of that state : 

Wheat, 24, 25 and $2 bushels per acre. 

Indian Corn, 70, 74, 84, 904, 903, 105, 110, 
113}, 115, 117} bushels per acre. 

Barley, 50, 51%, 52, 54 bushels per acre. 

Rye, 40, 56 bushels per acre. 

Oats, 1000 bushels on 20 acres, being 50 bush- 


els per acre, 
Potatoes, 400, 484, 518} bushels per acre. 
Carrols, 849, 864, 878, and 900 bushels per a- 


cre. 

Mangold Wurtzel, 924 and 1840 bushels per a- 
cre, at 56 lbs. to the bushel. 

Beets, 782 bushels to the acre. 

Ruta Baga, 688, 903 bushels to the acre. 

English Turnips, 636, 687, 672, 751, 814 
bushels to the acre. 

Onions, 651 bushels per acre. 

From one acre of land upwards of 3 tons of 
well cured Millet. 

From 1 acre of reclaimed meadow, 4} tons of 
English hay, were weighed and sold in 1836-7. 

From 6 acres of land more than 29 tons of good 
English hay weighed at the town scales, have 


been cut in a season. 
$600 worth of winter squashes were sold the 
last season from 2 acres of land. The market 


price very high. 

The above are given as remarkable products in 
the county named, many of which were certified 
under vath to the Massachusetts and Essex Agri- 
cultural societies, and others came under the Rev. 
Mr. Colman’s own observation, or rest upon tes- 
timony so well authenticated that it is difficult to 
reject it. 

In looking at the respective products quoted, 
we were very sensibly struck with the great su- 
periority of the husbandry of the Bay state to that 
of the middle and southern states; for nothing 
but superiority of culture can account for the 
great difference in yield, as the soil of Massachu- 
setts is not naturally as good as that of most of 
the states within the described limits, nor is her 
climate as well adapted to the production of many 
of the enumerated articles---of, perhaps, none éx- 
cept oats and potatoes. 

This superiority of husbandry is, however, ea- 
sily accounted for. Massachusetts, in her wis- 





the operation of reeling. 


dom and paternal care of the interests of agricul- 


ture, has very properly endowed agricultural so” 
cieties, having granted very liberal annual done- | 
tions to each society in the state, and thus infused - 
a spirit of emulation into the minds of her hus- 
bandmen. Not content with this, she grantsepe- - 
cial bounties upon particular products, and thus 
secures to herself the advantages of all the enter- 


they are capable of exerting. She does, indeed, . 
realize that proud principle of Republics---J-that -__ 
governments were instituted for the benefit of the |.’ 
people. How lamentable is the truth, that while 
many ofher sisters are content to profess their 
belief in the beauty of this theory, and are satis- 
fied to be mouth worshippers at the shrine of . 
their idolatry, Massachusvtts, with a nobleness of 
purpose that entitles her to the just and enviable - 
meed of veneration and respect, carries out her 
principles, and illustrates her belief, by putting in 
practice what she professes---that intent upon ad- 
vancing the permanent welfare of her citizens, she 
looks beyond that contracted policy, whic’:, in its 
miserly estimate of dollars and cents, restricts en- 
terprise, retards the developement of genius, and 
manacles the nobler efforts of the mind---and that, 
by adopting a course as liberal as wise, she stim- 
uJates industry, awakens a spirit of generous riv- 
ealry, and by marshalling her citizens in the on- 
ward ruad of prosperity, secures to the state dis- 
tinction and wealth. 


THE SUGAR BEET CULTURE. 

The following article contains very concise and 
judicious directions for the culture of this excel- 
lent root, and we commend it to the attention of 
the reader. The only suggestion we would'make 
in addition to the directions it contains, is this: 
that those to whom it may not be convenient to 
get the wheel described, can very readily draw a 
drill 1 inch deep, and drop the seed by the hand, 
making the eye the guage as to the distanee a- 
part. We xay this from experience. Aman who 
will go to his work with the intention of doing a 
good day’s work, can plant in this way half an a- 
cre a day, besides covering the seed with a rake. 
If after the seed is soaked, they be mixed with 
plaster, ashes, or soct, there will be no difficulty 
in separating them. 





With the above remarks relative to the mode 
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prise, skill, and industry of her citizens which | ~ 
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SS 
of culture, we will observe, that no farmer who 
regards the comforts and profits of his dairy, should 
omit to plant an acre or two. Except the labor 
of thinning out, they do not require more working 
than a crop of corn, or potatoes, and at a very 
moderate caléulation, in good soil, manured at the 
rate of 20 double cart loads of barn yard or other 
manure, to the acre, will yield 1000 bushels of 








‘good roots, the which, if fed out at the rate of 


half a bush#] a day to each cow, “in addition to 
their usual quantity of long provender, will keep 
12 cows not only in good condition, but well to 
the pail, from the 1st day of November till the 
ist day of May, a period of full six months. And 
we will warrant the assertion, that cows thus fed, 
will yield 3-5ths more butter during that entire 
period, than if fed alone upon fodder, hay or straw, 
and as each farmer can calculate the profit for him- 
self, we will not attempt it here. From experi- 
ence, we assert, that butter made from cows fed 
on this root, in the winter, retains all that delight- 
ful flavor peculiar te it in the month of May. 

There is another great advantage arising fsom 
the culture of this root---it, like the mangel wuet- 
zel, will bear its lower leaves being stripped from 
July till the time it is taken up ; thus, in addition 
to the root itself, affording several tons of excel- 
lent succulent provender for the milch cows, hogs 
and other stock, at the very period when the pas- 
tureg afford but a scanty supply, the advantages of 
which beirig too obvious to need enforcement or 
illugtration, We shall conclude by observing that 
every fargeer who regards his: interest, should 
seize the occasion of putting in an acre or two; 
for besides being good for cattle, it is the very 
best table beet of all the varieties now cultivated. 

[From the Vermont Chronicle.] 
SOIL FOR THE SUGAR BEET. 

1. A deep rich loam is the best; but any soil 
that can be made yellow, will answer well. A ve- 
ry dry soil does not yield so large beets, but 
sweet and nutritious ones. ‘The soil should be 
free from stones, and well pulverised to a good 
depth, that the root may pierce it freely and grow 
smooth and handsome. 

2. Plant any time in May,* according to the 
season. In common seasons the beets will do 


well if planted as late as the first of June; and we 
have seen them of a good size (but not ripe) from 


~ seed planted a month later. 


3. Plant in rows 24 or $0 inches apart; and 
leave the beets 10 inches from each other in the 
rows. Beginners are too apt to leave them too 


thick. The ground should be well manured be- 
fore planting ; coarse yard manure is as good as a- 
ny. A good way is, to plough and then harrow 
the land. Then, at a second ploughing, put 8 or 
4 inches of coarse manure into every other fur- 
row ; and then make your rows directly over the 
manure. Make the holes 5 inches apart, and an 
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inch deep. ‘This may be done readily by a light 
wheel with pegs in the circumference. Drop two 
capsules into each hole; and then cover them, 
which is easily and quickly done by running a 
wheel along the row (that of a common wheel- 
barrow for instance.) Before planting, pour warm 
water on your seed, and let it*soak at least 24 
hours ; and no matter if three or four days. 

4. The weeds must be kept down, and the soil 
mellow, by the use of the plough, cultivator, or 
hoe; and the plants must be early thinned out, 
so as to leave only one in 10 or 12 inches. 

5. Gather your crop as soon as ripe, i. e. as soon 
as the lower leaves begin to turn yellow and fall 
off. They are best preserved in a cellar; either 
your house cellar, or, if you raise large quantities 
for your cattle, in one made for the purpose un- 
der or near your barn. 





* South of New York the planting should not 
be delayed beyond the Ist of May, and it would 
be better to get in the seed by the 20th of April. 
Ed. Farmer and Gardener] 


SILK INTELLIGENCE. 
LEGISLATIVE BOUNTY. 


The Governor of Pennsylvania, in his last an- 
nual message, recommended to the legislature to 
grant a bounty for the encouragement of the Silk 
Culture, and that body, at its present session, with 
a praiseworthy patriotism, have passed the fol- 
lowing law, granting a bounty of 20 cents per 
pound on every pound of cocoons, which shall be 
reeled from cocoons raised by persons citizens of 
the State. ‘This, as it takes 10 lbs. of cocoons to 
make a pound of raw silk, ie a bounty of $2 on 
every pound of silk, raised and reeled in that 
State. We look upon this as a most munificent 
act—one alike worthy of the patriotism and sa- 
gacity of the law-givers of the old key-stone of 
our republic. The policy of granting the boun- 
ty on reeled silk, is we think, the most judicious 
mode of encouraging the culture, as it exempte 
the State from any tax until the commodity is 
converted into a form susceptible of adding to 
the individual wealth of its citizens, and through 
them, of increasing the aggregate wealth of the 
State. Deferring the bounty until the article is 
rendered one of merchandize, is as wise in its 
conception, as it will prove salutary in its effects, 
because it will stimulate the culturists not to halt 
in their enterprize, until they have achieved the 
entire object, which they, as well as the state au- 
thorities, should have in view. 

The bounty is sufficiently liberal to cover near- 
ly, if not all the expenses attending the culture, 
and must do much to advance the prosperity and 
welfare of the good people of Pennsylvania, and 
to make that State, at an early period, a silk grow- 








ing one. And if we are not much mistaken ip 
our estimate of the value of the culture, in ten 


years, it will have added ten or fifteen millions to. 


the worth of the agricultural products of that en- 
terprising and industrious community. 
When we reflect that Pennsylvania has been 


thus liberal, at a time when her internal improve. . 


ment debt amounts to upwards of twenty-six mil- 
lions, and that Maryland, through the timidity and 
short-sightedness of her law-givers, refused any 
encouragement whatever, we confess we feel hu- 
miliated by the contrast which the fact furnishes, 

Among the arguments used successfully against 
the bill, these two were most potent in their in- 
fluences: 1. The embarrassed condition of our 
finances: and 2.That the granting bounties to 
any particular branch of husbandry, would inju- 
riously affect all others, by withdrawing the at 
tention of farmers and planters from all others. 

The first objection should have had no weight 
whatever, because, whatever tends to increase the 
resources of agricultur?sts, adds to their ability to 
bear any burthens which the exigencies of a 
State may render it necessary to impose. 

As to the second objection, we deem it almost 
too absurd for notice, when entertained with re- 
spect to the silk culture. How is it possible, 
that the people of any state, could so far forget 
what is due to prudence, and to the necessities of 
our nature, as to abandon the production of the 
bread-stuffs for any other article whatever? No 
friend of the Silk culture ever dreamt of its su- 
perceding any other branch of husbandry. All 


that the most sanguine ever hoped for, was, that , 


it might, to a moderate extent, be introduced asa 
branch in the great system of husbandry. Far- 
ther than this, no one ever permitted his aspira- 
tions to go; and certainly, no liberal minded 
statesman wi!l eontend, that engaging in the Silk 
culture, thus limitedly, would injuriously affect 
the general interests of agrieulture. 


There are reasons, and they are of para- 
mount weight, that will forever prevent the Silk 
culture from being carried to an injurious extent. 
They are these—that the amount of labor requis- 
ite to carry it on of itself, places a limit to it, and 
will therefore always keep it within wholesome 
bounds; and that the supply will always be reg- 
ulated by the demand. 

It may be asked, why should itbe encouraged? 
—and we will answer the question. Our people 
are inexperienced in the culture; and as it is, 
when successfully prosecuted, the most lucrative 
of all human employments, it behoves the State 
to offer something like a guaranty of the expen- 
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ses to be incurred, to encourage its citizens to en- 
gage in it; for there is no maxim in political e- 
conomy more true, than this, that whatever gives 
appreciation to individual labor, or the sum of 
surplus products, adds to the strength, physically 
and pecuniarily of a state, as it is the aggregated 
wealth of its members which comprise that of 


the whole body. 


[From the Saturday Evening Post.] 
AN ACT TO PROMOTE THE CULTURE 
OF SILK. 

The following Bill for the promotion of the 
culture and growth of silk, has passed the Legis- 
lature of this State, and only requires the signa- 
ture of the Governorto become a law. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representativs of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met, and 
it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
That from and after the passage of this act, when- 
ever any person or persons, either individually or 
collectively, shall raise any silk within this com- 
monweaith, he, she, or they, shall be entitled to 
draw from the state treasury a premium of twen- 
ty cents, for each and every pound of cococns, so 
by him, her, or them, reeled from cocoons so rais- 
ed; and the person or persons so claiming the 
‘premium aforesaid, shall first exhibit the cocoons 
raised, and the silk reeled, as aforesaid, to one al- 
derman or justice of the peace, within the proper 
city or county where they shall have been raised. 
And the said alderman or justice shall thereupon 
examine the person or persons claiming the pre- 
miums, aforesaid, upon his or their oath, or affir- 
mation; and shall require the party so claiming 
the premium, to swear or affirm that the cocoons 
were raised in the state of Pennsylvania, after the 
passing of this act, and that the premium has not 
before been claimed by, or paid to any other per- 
son. And also, in relation to such other facts, 
matters, and things, as is or may be in their opin- 
ion connected with the raising or reeling of the 
same. And upon the evidence being satisfactory 
to his mind, he shall thereupon make outa certi- 
ficate, under his hand and seal of the same. And 
the respective city and county treasurers, upon 
the presentation of the said certificate or certiti- 
cates, are hereby authorized and directed to pay 
the amount of the same, out of any moneys be- 
longing to the commonwealth, which may then be 
in their hands. And the state treasurer in settling 
the respective accounts of the several city and 
county treasurers, shall, and he is hereby authori- 
sed and directed to receive the said certificate as 
equivalent to the amount of money paid out there- 
in, in conformity with the provisions of this act; 
and the same shall be audited and adjusted in 
like manner as other payments out of the treasu- 
ry, are now audited and adjusted by law. 

Section 2. Any false swearing under this 
act shall be indictable and punishable, as perjury 
in other cases is punished. And any fraudulent 
‘procuring of the premium on cocoons or reeled 
silk, under the provisions of this act, shall be 
deemed a misdemeanor, and on conviction punish- 
able as such by fine and imprisonment, at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

Section 8. The weighing the cocoons, ad- 





ministering the oath or affirmation required by 
this act, and making out the certificate, the jus- 
tice shall be entitled to a fee of twenty-five 
cents, to be paid by the person applying for the 
same. . 

Section 4. The provisions of this act shall 
not continue or remain in force, for any greater 
length of time than until the first day of January, 
1843. 


[From the Farmer’s Friend.] 
CULTURE OF THE MORUS MULTICAULSS. 


In our last we promised to give directions for 
propagating the Morus Multicaulis. Our friends 
are mostly aware that we have been cultivating 
this plant, several years,and have made many ex- 
periments in the different modes of propagating 
by cuttings, layers, inoculating and engrafting 
upon stalks or other species of the Mulberry.— 
The Morus Multicaulis is commonly known as 
the Chinese or Manilla Mulberry. It was first 
introduced into Europe by a travelling botanist, 
Monsieur Perottet from France, in the year 
1524, and has since been extensively cultivated 
in that country. It was introduced into the U- 
nited States in the year 1827, by Dr. Felix Pas- 
chalis. 

The soil and climate of this country have been 
found congenial to its luxuriant growth, in all 
parts, from its eastern to its western boundary. It 
is certainly destined to take the lead of ali other 
species, in every region of the globe. ‘The leaves 
are very large: some have measured fifteen inch- 
es in length and thirteen in breadth, but the ordi- 
nary size is about 19 to Sinches. For feeding 
silk worms it is to be the most esteemed of all, 
not only for the facility with which the foliage is 
gathered, but for the very nutritive quality of its 
leaves,and the ease and rapidity with which it 
may be propagated. 

The soil best ad.pted for this plant is dry, san- 
dy or gravelly land, of moderate fertility ; it has 
been laid down as a general maxim that any soil 
adapted to Indian corn is suilable for the mulber- 
ry. If the soil be very rich or very moist, the 
growth continues until so late in the autumn 
that the wood does not mature until frost sets 
in, and the tops are injured by freezing. The 
loss of the top, is however, of less consequence 
than some might suppose, because of the rapid 
growth of new shoots that spring up from the 
roots. 

For the reception of the plants or cuttings, the 
land should be ploughed, harrowed, and well ma- 
nured with short litter; it will be the better to 
cross—plough and harrow repeatedly, that the 
ground be well pulverised. By thus completely 
pulverising the soil, it will not only aid in the Ja- 
bor of planting, but of keeping them clean after 
planting. 

Propagation by Cultings. 

Propagating by cuttings is our favorite plan; we 
manure the ground, plough and harrow it well, so 
that it is very mellow and of an even surface, we 
then insert the cuttings of one bud only, in a ver- 
tical position, so deep that the bud may be about 
one inch below the surface, the earth being press- 
ed down carefully around the cutting with the 





finger, but not pressed on the top immediately 
over the bud. The plants should stand about 8 


inches apart, in rows which are four feet apart, 
you will then have 16,835 plants on one acre.-—. 
When planted in this way, and the earth about 
them kept looge and entirely free from grass and 
weeds, they will grow from two to four feet high 

the first season in our-climate. We think it bet- 

ter to cease cultivating or stirring the ground, a- 

bot the first of July, and the plants will then have 

acquired that maturity, and firmness, by the time 

that the autumnal frosts are to be expected, as to 

suffer less from the severity of the succeeding 

winter. It is the practice with some to take up 

the plants in the fall, at first put them in heaps, in 

an upright position, with soils about their roots, 

under a temporary shed open at the sides and 

ends, until about the close of Indian summer, and 

then remove them into cellars or pits. This plan 

we lave tried, but cannot recommend it. At one 

time we put a large number of excellent plants in 

a cellar expecting thereby to protect them, and 

have them in good condition for transplanting in 

the ensuing spring, but to our mortication, when 

we came to take them out, we found that they 

were all destroyed but barely four plants; the 

mice had eaten thebark off entirely around each 

plant, consequently, we lost nearly the whole.— 

We have since practised a plan which is found to 

succeed much better, and which we can recom- 

mend to others with confidence, it isto go along 

the row, bend down each plant, lengthwise with 

the row, and with a shovel cover them over to 

the depth of three or four inches; this is soom 

done; the plants of one season’s growth are 

quite flexible, and not apt to break. It should be 

performed in autumn, before the frosts are too: se- 

vere ; in the ensuing spring they should be care- 

fully uncovered and set upright. After the first 

season this precaution is unnecessary, as they gen-. 
erally arrive at maturity before the frosts become 

so severe as to injure them. Mr. Perottet recom- 

mends cutting them off near the ground in autumn; 

this is a very good plan, particularly*the first sea- 

son, as the root is perfectly safe, and is never in- 

jured in any dry soil. The tops may be cut off 

and buried in the ground to the depth of a foat 
in a field, or they may be secured by placing them 

in sand or moss‘in a cellar, and in the spring they 

are ready for new nurseries of cuttings. 

Some persons start their cuttings in hot-bede, 
and when the season is so far advanced as to en- 
sure their safety from frost, they transplant them 
into nursery-beds. We cannot, however, yet 
recommend this plan; last season we put a few 
thousand cuttings in a hot-bed, but were of the 
opinion that they did not so generally grow as . 
those in open ground, nor were they any larger at 
the close of the season. We would not, by any 
means, discourage adhy from making the experi- 
ment, but think proper to observe that the result 
was unfavourable to us. 

SILK. 

We saw yesterday, at the Hall of the Franklin 
Institute, the machinery so much lauded for wind- 
ing and preparing silk. Jt was exceedingly neat 
and simple. One piece took the silk from the 
cocoons and wound it on spools; these spools 
were placed in another frame, and the silk was 
immediately twisted into the common sewings; 
or, if reqnired, the warp and filling were prepa- 
red,and a little loom was at hand to weave the 
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whole into a strong and handsome fabric for la- 
dies’ dresses, or vest patterns. 

The advantage of this invention is the great 
simplicity of the operation, the direct transfer of 
the silk from the cocoons to the spools, and the 
ease and rapidity of twisting and putting into 
skeins the prepared thread. 

We understand that the inventor can be addrees- 
ed at the foundry of Messrs. Bonney & Bush, 
Wilmington, Del. 


THE HOLLOW HORN. 

A fair ofer——Within a few days we have 
h several farmers from the surrounding coun- 
try complain that “their eattle have the hollow 
horn.” We have had a little experience in the 
management of cattle, and know something about 
this “hullow-horn,” and we are satisfied that it is 
nothing more nor less than an attendant, a sort of 
hanger on, of that worst of all diseases among cat- 
tle, the hollow belly. We know men, who have 
cattle that during the whole winter, have been 
exposed to the “pittiless peltings” of the storms, 
with a snowdrift or an ice-cake for a bed, and 
with nothing but a scanty pittance of prairie hay, 
or musty straw for food, and who now wonder 
that “their cattle have the hollow horn!” The 
wonder should be that they have any cattle living. 

We will make the following proposals to all 
those owning cattle. Keep them under shelter 
during the storms and cold weather of next win- 
ter. A hovel, built of logs and covered with 
coarse hay or straw, standing in a dry place, is 
sufficient for this. Salt them twice a week regu- 
larly ; give them a sufficiency of wholesome pro- 
vender, and water at all times, and each of them a 
mess of potatoes or turnips at least two or three 
times aweek. Keep your working cattle shod, 
and if you work them hard, feed and purse them 
aceordingly. Do not beat them; never let them 
stand in the cold longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary ; particularly when you drive them to town 
with a load of grain or wood or for any other pur- 
pose, do not let them stand in the street, hungry 
and shivering, hour after hour, while you are in a 
grocery drinking and carousing. Follow these di- 
rections fairly, according to their true intent and 
meaning, and in the spring we will engage to pay 
you for all the damage you have sustained by the 
“hollow horn.”——— Fort Wayne Sentinel. 


[*We do not agree with the editor of the Fort 
Wayne Sentinel, that the cause of this disease is 
to be found in scanty feeding. Bad or insufficient 
diet may to acertain extent, under exposure to 
the weather in winter, contribute towards its pro- 
duction, because of its tendency to weaken the 
system and thus bring aboutan inability to resist 
disease; we believe the proximate cause of the 
hollow horn to arise mainly from exposure to the 
alternations of the weather in winter, and not 
from poor feeding, as we have seen cows sufler- 
ing under this malady, which were not only pecu- 
liarly well fed, but which were at the time fat e- 
nough for the shambles. They had, however, to 
contend against the elements, untented and un- 
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housed, and hence the source of their disease. —— 
Editor Farmer and Gardener.] 


USEFUL RECIPES. 
CURATIVE OF CATTLE. 

To restore the Cud. Take of the inner bark of 
elder and rue each a handful; chop them small, 
put them into three quarts of ale; boil till the 
herbs are soft; then add of red pepper and ani- 
seed, each half an ounce, and a quarter of a pound 
of madder ; let the mixture boil for a quarter of an 
hour ; then take a handful of salt, twelve cloves of 
garlic, four eggs, shells and all; pound the whole 
tolerably fine, then add the boiling liquid to them, 
and put the whole to cool down to the tempera- 
ture of milk. When it has been thus far cooled 
down, stir it well, and give the animal one-half the 
decoction, and the remainder in six or eight hours, 
taking care to keep it without water during the 
day. ‘The first dose generally restores the cud in 
a few hours, and the second seldom fails. 


To cure the Scab. Make a strong decoction 
of tobacco in human urine, wash the affected parts 
three or four times a day with it; while the cure 
is being effected, give him or her the following 
drink : 

Take of rue and angelical each a handful, boil 
them in 8 quarts of ale, or beer, cool it, and when 
near milk warm, add 2 oz. flour of sulphur and a 
half pint of molasses. This will make two drench- 
es, which should be given two mornings in suc- 
cession. If the disease should not yield readily 
to the wash, the drink should be continued for a 
week; and if beer or ale cannot be handily ob- 
tained new milk may be substituted, adding a 
handful of ginger to each draught. 


To cure agall. Take white lead ground in lin- 
seed oil, and anoint the part night and morning 
for a few days. 


To cure the bloody scour or flux. Take elder 
buds or flowers, if green, a handful, if dry, 2 oz., 
of hyssop, celandine, mallows and yarrow, a hand- 
ful of each ; boil the whole well in half a gallon 
of beer, then add of the powder of aniseed, mad- 
der and liquorice 2 oz. each, and half a pint of 
molasses. Give this in two drenches; keep the 
animal warm, and Jet him drink no water while 
under its operation ; but prevent his or her thirst 
by giving warm messes, in each of which grate a- 
bout the quarter of an ounce of oak bark. 


English Walnuts. Every farmer should plant 
a dozen or two of these trees before his house or 
along his lane, for there is no tree that makes a 
more beautiful shade, is more ornamental, has 
a more cleanly foliage, or would afford so much 
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profit. If planted early in the spring directly af” 
ter the frost is out of the ground, they will come 
up, and require no labor except that of keeping 
the weeds down a few years. The nut should be 
put about 1} inches below the ground, and should. 
have some broken bones placed around and under- 
neath it. These serve as @ permenent manure, 


and greatly encourage the luxuriant growth of the. 


tree. In 12 years they will bear, and largely 
contribute to add to to the farmer’s income. 


From the Massachusetts Commissioner's Report. 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


A second branch of sheep husbandry, which 
the Essex farmer may prosecute to great advan- 


tage is the raising of early lambs for the market, 


I mention one example which may seem trivial, 
yet a feather may indicate the course of the wind 
as certainly as the ship under full sail. A farmer. 
in Ipswich had a lamb come on the first of Janua- 
ry laet. He fed the ewe with plenty of succulent 
vegetables, and he allowed the lamb to have free 
access in Indian meal, of which he soon become 
fond, though the whole amount he consumed was 
trifling. On the 20th of May the butcher gave 
him 4 dollars for the lamb, which weighed 9 and 
10 lbs. per quarter. Another farmer this last seg- 


son trom $0 sheep sold 24 lambs at $3 each.—. 


Another from 30 sheep sold lambs to the amount 
of $75. Another from 12 ewes sold 18 lambs at 
$2 50 cts. each. 

I subjoin the account given me by an exact far. 
mer. “Five years ago he bought 6 sheep for $2 
per head. From these he sold 6 lambs at $2 
each. He considered the wool as paying for their 
keeping. The sheep sold in December of that 
year $25,50. é 

Four years ago he bought 12 sheep but did not 
do so well because he did not sell the sheep; the 
lambs sold for more. 

Three years ago he had 25 sheep. The expe- 
riment io the sale of the lambs did well. 

Two years ago he had 50 sheep; for 40 lambs 
he received $100, for 4 lambs $8—108; for the 
wool at 48 1-2 cts. per lb. he received $73. To- 
tal proceeds, $181. ‘He kept the stock. 

This yeas he had 47 sheep. They gave him 
$4 lambs and besides these, 7 lambs died. The 
lambs brought $2,25 each. They did not come 
until April.” 


LARGE BEEVES. 


The Kentucky Farmer says:—A lot of twenty 
fatted steers, from two to five years of age, fed by 
Mr. Robert C. Boggs, of Fayette, passed through 
this place a few days ago to the Louisville market, 
which were estimated by the best judges to aver- 
age 1500 Ibs. neat. At 6 1-2 cents, which th 
will probably realize, this little lot of cattle will 
“bag” nearly $2000 for their worthy owner. A 
two year old, half blood Durham, was computed 
to weigh at least 1500 lbs. and was consequently 
nearly as large as the largest five year old. This 
fact is one highly encouraging to the breeders of 
that race of cattle, though not the strongest one in 
point. Several animals in this neighborhood 
might be cited, which weighed from 1200 to 1500 
at one year old, but these were full bloods, Let 
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the farmers calculate the advantages of raising this 
breed of cattle, and there can be no doubt of the 
economy of paying even the high prices demanded 
for them, instead of feeding the scrubs. Here is 
an animal of the half breed Durham, weighing, 
with precisely the same feeding, as much at two 
years of age as the scrubs at five. Now take off 
the value of three years feeding, risk and inveat- 
ment of capital, and see to which description of 
cattle the balance of account appears credited ; 
and some idea may be formed of the comparative 
value of the Durhams and scrubs. 

AGRICULTURE AND USEFUL ARTS, 
Report from the Commissioner of Patents, trans- 

milting information in relation to the duties of 

his office for the year 1887. 

(Concluded.) 

Among the losses occasioned by the fire, most 
deeply regretted, was the destruction of all the 
papers deposited by Robert Fulton. His draw- 
ings were executed by his own hand, and formed 
an interesting part of the records of American 
genius, establishing for our country the honor of 
the first successful and practical employment of 
steam in navigation. This loss has been consider- 
ed irreparable. Iam happy, however, to state, 
that correct duplicates can doubuess be procured. 
The fame of Fulton attracted the attention of a 
foreign Government, for whom, on application 
therefor, complete copies of his drawings and 
transcripts of specifications and other papers de- 
posited in this office, were made and transmitted 
to London, where, it is presumed, copies may be 
obtained to supply the place of the originals. 
Measures will immediately be taken to accom- 
plish that object. 

The necessity of a library of scientific works, 
to facilitate the discharge of the duties of the of- 
fice, need only to be mentioned tu be duly appre- 
ciated. Under the former law, no examination 
as to the originality of inventions was made, and 
duplicates and triplicates of the same thing were 
often patented. The public were subjected to 
daily impositions, and the first inventors were 
driven into courts to maintain their rights. Now, 
each application undergoes a careful examination ; 
it must be compared with caveats already filed, 
with other pending applications, with patents is- 
sued in this country and abroad, and also with 
published inventions of the whole world. Eng- 
lish, French, and German books must be at the 
command of this office, in order to make the prop- 
er examinations. Fifteen hundred dollars were 
accordingly appropriated, in the year 1336, for 
works to be purchased under the sanction of a 
committee. 

This appropriation was designed to add to the 
existing library; but that library, with such books 
as had been already purchased, was, unfortunate- 
' ly, consumed, it therefore become necessary to 
use the remainder of that appropriation to replace 
books which were on hand before the fire, and to 
furnish others which were most needed. Ad- 
ditional works of the kind contemplated when 
the appropriation was made, are greatly wanted to 
aid in considering applications for patents. Per- 
sons who offer their inventions to be secured by 
patent, can hardly be satisfied that others have 
gone before them in the same inventions; and. 
nothing but the inspection of models and draw- 
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ings which prove the fact, can ever induce them 
to relinquish the fond expectations of months, or 
even years. As the receipts of the office will al- 
low an annual appropriation for a library, such 
appropriation is respectfully solsammeid. 

The destruction of the Patent Office com- 
pelled tho Commissioner to seek new accom- 
modations, and an arrangement was accordingly 
made, with the approbation of the honorable Sec- 
retary of State, for the use of a part of the City 
Hall, where fire-proof rooms were found adapted 
to the purpose. Every facility on this subject 
has been afforded by the city authorities, and no 
rent is required or expected. Some alterations 
were requisite to accommodate both the Corpora- 
tion and the Patent Office; for these, pecuniary 
remuneration is justly due; and the undersigned 
respectfully recommends that measures be adopt- 
ed to satisfy this claim. 

The records destroyed contained an alphabeti- 
cal as well as classified digest of all the patents 
granted by the United States. A new record has 
been nearly completed from sundry authentic doc- 
uments, with an improved classification. Several 
copies will be needed for reference in the Patent 
Office ; and since printed duplicates will be cheap- 
er than manuscripts, I here respectfully suggest 
the propriety of an appropriation for publishing a 
new edition as soon as practicable. The expedi- 
ency of distributing a number of copies to the 
respective States is also suggested. ‘This would 
enable those interested to obtain information with 
less delay to themselves, and much less interrup- 
tion to the regular business of the office. 

It is worthy of remark, that the provisions of 
the late law authorizing the reception of unpatent- 
ed models and specimens of manufactures, will 
do much to increase the collection at the Patent 
Office. No exhibition in Europe, it is believed, 
can surpass that which will be found, in process 
of time, in the building now in a course of pre- 
paration for this establishment. The beautiful 
collections of manufactured articles at the tem- 
norary fairs of our large cities may give a faint 
idea of that great gallery of arts and manufactures 
which will thus be permanently opened at the 
seat of Government, where all that is new and 
interesting will be added from year to year, and 
carefully preserved. Interest and patriotism will 
combine to multiply the articles deposited. 

The exhibition will be continually increasing 
in beauty and utility ; and all this, so honorable 
and advantageous to the country, will be accom- 
plished without any other expense to the public 
than the trifling charge of transportation from the 
place of manufacture. 

The Patent Office has heen greatly subservient 
to the promotion of the arts and sciences, and its 
late reorganization will extend, in a much higher 
degree, its usefulness. Without the enconrage- 
ment of the patent laws, few inventions would be- 
come practically useful. By this encouragement, 
a stimulus is given to talent and ingenuity, and 
the result of human effort seems almost incredi- 
ble. The inventions of the day have proverbially 
overcome time and space. The numerous man- 
ufactories spread over all the country attest the 
patronage they have received from Government. 

Of late, however, inventors have directed their 
attention, with peculiar interest, to the improve- 
ment of the implements of agricu/ture, and many 
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labor-saving machines have been patented, which 

are of the highest utility to the husbandman. 

These are rapidly increasing ; and it is scarcely 
possible to conjecture to what extent the labor of 
the agriculturist may be diminished, and the pro- 

ducts of the country increased, by these improve- 

ments. 

Already, the process of sowing, of mowing, and 
of reaping, is’ successfully performed by horse- 
power ; and inventors are sanguine in the belief 
(and probably not without reason) that the time 
is not far distant when ploughing machines will 
be driven by steam, and steam-power applied to 
many other operations of the husbandman. Im- 
plements of this kind will all be collected and ‘ex- 
hibited at the Patent Office, and, from the resort 
of thousands to the seat of Government during 
the session of Congress, a knowledge of their 
use and practical application will be extended over 
the whole country. A subject intimately con- 
nected with this, is the aid which husbandry 
might derive from the establishment of a regular 
system for the selection and distribution of grain 
and seeds of the choicest varicties for agricultural 
purposes. 

For commerce and manufactures, much has 
been done; for agriculture, the parent of both, 
and the ultimate dependence of the nation, much 
remains to be done. Husbandry seems to be 
viewed as a national blessing, that needs no aid 
from legislation. Like the air we breathe, and 
the element of water, which sustains hife, the pre- 
ductions of the soil are regarded by too many as 
common bounties of Providence—to be grateful- 
ly enjoyed, but without further thought or reflec- 
tion.. Were the two former susceptible of the 
same improvement with the latter, who would not 
rejoice to enrol his name high on the list of 
philanthropists, by making the first experiment? 

This subject has been furced on the attention 
of the undersigned by those who are engaged in 
improving our implements of husbandry. The 
Patent Office is crowded with men of enterprise, 
who, when they bring the models of their im- 
provements in such implements, are eager to 
communicate a knowledge of every other kind of 
improvement in agriculture, and especially new 
and valuable varieties of seeds and plants. Hence, 
the undersizned has been led to receive and dis- 
tribute, during the last two years, many articles 
of this kind which have been committed to his 
care; and experience has induced him to be'ieve 
that there is no spot in the Union so favorable to 
this object as the seat of Government. 

The great cesideratum at the present time 
seems to be, that some place should be designat- 
ed and known as the depository of all articles of 
this kind, and from whence they may be dispens- 
ed to every part of the United States. 

Our citizens who are led by business or pleas- 
ure into foreign countries, and especially the offi- 
cers of our navy and others in public employment 
abroad, would feel a pride in making collections 
of valuable plants and seeds, if they could be sure 
of seeing the fruits of their labors accrue to the 
benefit of the nation at large. But, hitherto, they 
have had no means of distributing, to any extent, 
the valuable productions of other climates, which 
patriotism or curiosity has led them to introduce 
into our country. Toa great extent, they have 
perished on their hands, for want of sume means 
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of imparting to the public the benefit they had 
designed ands. hose who have aot consid- 
ered the subject in- its wide details, are very im- 
perfectly qualified to judge of its importance. 

The introduction of a new variety of wheat pro- 
mieces the most gratifying resulis in securing that 
important and indispensable production from the 
destructive effects of our severe winters. 

A short time since, the most eastern State of 
our Union was, in a measure, dependent on others 
for her bread-stufis, That State is now becom- 
i to supply its wants, and will soon have a 
surples fcr exportation; and this is effected by 
the: extensive introduction of spring wheat. A- 
mong the varieties of this wheat, however, there 
is great room for selection: there is at least 20 

cent, difference, if regard is paid to the qual- 
ity and quantity of the crop. 

From experiments made the Jast summer, there 
can be no doubt that the crop of Indian corn may 
be improved at least one-third, without any extra 
labor ; and this effected by a due regard only to 
the selection of seeds. 

And here it may be mentioned, that an individ- 
ual has devoted twenty-five years t this single 
abject; and, from our common Indian corn, has 

roduced a new variety, which, if distributed as 
it ought to be, may prove a great benefit to the 
husbandmasa and to the couniry. 

From the samples transmitiad.to the Patent 
Office, especially {rom the shores of lake Superi- 
or, there is a moral certainty of a good crop of 
corn in the higher latitudes, if proper attention 
is paid to the selection of seeds. Inattention to 
this subject has lust to the Northern portion of 
our Union many millions every year. The quan- 
tity of flour (wheat, or other kind) consumed in 
the United Siates is estimated, on the highest 
authority, at five thousand five hundred millions 
of pounds: one-half of thia is supposed to be 
wheat, which, at three cents per pound, amounts 
to-over eighty millions of dollars; and the re- 
mainder, at one and a half cents only, amounts to 
over forty millions. If to this be added the vast 
quantity distilled and employed in the aris, and 
consumed by domestic animals, a conception may 
be formed of the importance of our crop of grain. 
If, then, the quantity should be increased only 10 
per cent. by improving the seed, the annual grain 
to the country, from this source alone, would not 
be less than from 15 to 20 millions of dollars. It 
is unnecessary to carry out this estimate to the 
other productions of the vegetable kingdom ; the 
result would be the same inall. The well-di- 
rected efforts of afew years might give to this 
generation what would not otherwise be enjoyed 
in the present century. 

It may not be improper to add, that, if this na- 
tion should desire to make her metropolis the 
seat of science and the arts, this might be easily 
accomplished. The collections of mineralogical 
apecimens from every section of our widely-ex- 
tended territory, will, itis believed, furnish a most 
interesting exhibition, illustrative of the geology 
of the country and of its mineral resources. 

The natural and practical sciences, as well as 
the arts, have usually found their best patron in 
the munificence of a wise Government. An a- 
partment in the new building could be appropriat- 
ed to the above object, in connexion with an ag- 
ricultural depository. 
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The undersigned will be pardoned fur offering 
these considerations in favor of agriculture, as 
they have been forced upon him in the discharge 
of his official duties; and as Congress has re- 
quired him to make such suggestions, respecting 
the interests committed to his care,as may seem 
important to the public good, he will continue to 
do all in his power to promote the secondary, 
though important, object which has thus become, 
in some degree, connected with the Patent Of- 
fice, in the full belief that Congress will find it for 
the public interest, either now or at some future 
period, to give a more definite character to the 
measures which have thus been commenced for 
this most important object. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

HENRY L. ELLSWORTH, 
Commissioner of Patents. 

Hon. James K. Pork, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Patent Orrice, 
Washington, February 22, 1888. 

Sin: In compliance with your request to desig- 
nate the mode of accomplishing the views sug- 
gested in my annual report respecting agriculture, 
| would respectfully observe, that the object first 
to be embraced is the introduction and distribution 
of new varieties of seeds. Some valuable seeds 
may be collected from our country, but most 
must be imported. There seems scarcely any 
limit to the undertaking, since there are so many 
exotics or exotic species to be introduced; nor 
will the number ever lessen. Present varieties 
will no sooner be cultivated here, than others of 
superior kind discovered abroad. 

The sexuality of vegetables is hot a novel doc- 
trine, though lately established upon the basis of 
logical induction. 

Who has not noticed the admixture of different 
species of grain, by sowing the same in contigu- 
ous situations? It is no longer doubted that the 
vegetable as well as animal world, can be equally 
improved by “crossing.” Agriculturists are pur- 
suing this process more extensively in Europe 
than in this country; and in Europe, also, the 
finest kinds uf seeds are more carefully selected 
for cultivation. In this country, however, some- 
thing has been done. Agentleman of Maryland 
(Mr. Baden) has raised a new variety of prolific 
corn, simply by attending to the selection of the 
best kind for 25 years. The stalks of corn that 
yielded, 25 years ago, only a single ear and a 
“nubbin,” now yields from five to eight ears. It 
is deeply regretted that this corn cannot be raised 
in the higher latitudes. Should, however, pains 
be taken to mix the pollen of this kind with that 
of early Dutton corn, the prolific and early qual- 
ities can be combined. 

I will not, however, enlarge upon this point, 
and only introduce these remarks to show the 
encouragement to continued efforts. No one 
who has reflected much on the subject now be- 
fore the commitiee can estimate the advantages. 
To accomplish the object suggested, an appro- 
priation of a few thousand dollars will be needed. 

The force required to conduct this branch of 
the Patent Office will be a scientific agriculturist, 
one well qualified to discharge the duties of cor- 
respondent, examiner and classifier of seeds; and 





when received, and pack up the same for distribu- 
tion. It is impossible to estimate exactly the 
amount required for the purchase and transport of 
the seeds. This would depend upon the extent 
of efforts used, and also the degree of gratuity in 
the distribution. 

The means to be employed will be our navy, 
our diplomatic corps, and numerous citizens now 
residing abroad. ; 

Reciprocal exchanges with foreign agricultural 
societies will aid much. 

For the first year | would propose the following 
appropriations : 


he agriculturist $1,600 
For two laborers, $400 each 800 

For contingencies for purchasing and dis- 
tributing, and records 2,600 
$5,000 





It will be the endeavor of this office to present 
a collection of the different kinds of grain and 
seeds raised in our country, with the weight, pro- 
duction, quality, and place of gathering the same. 
It is thought, also, that by the aid of the agricul- 
tural branch of this office, the Commissioner of 
Patents could annually report a tolerably accurate 
amount of the respective agricultural products 
of this country. This information is highly im- 
portant to Government, and will secure the needy 
against the unjust speculations of the monopolist, 
founded upon a belief of scarcity, when there is a 
plenty in the land. 1 will not, however, enlarge; 
the subject is new, and will grow jh importance, 
while our main dependence for food is from the 
cultivation of the soil. 

I herewith transmit a copy of a letter received 
from Mr. Baden, which proves conclusively what 
inay be done for the improvement of our present 
varieties of grain. 

1 hembly trust the suggestions made in my re- 
port will meet the favorable views of the honora- 
ble committee. May | add that I have received 
many ardent, letters, expressing a hope that 
Congress will act liberally and promptly in the 
matter. : 

I remain, most respectfully, your, 

H. L. ELLSWORTH. 





[From the National Intelligencer. } 
COLUMBIAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the last stated meeting of this Society held 
last Saturday at the City Hall, pursuant to public 
notice, a very numerous attendance of the mem- 
bers took place; and, we are happy to say, the 
proceedings were altogether of a very interesting 
and gratifying character, evincing, as they did, 
through the Society’s correspondence with scien- 
tific and practical horticulturists in various parts 
of the Union, the report of the Treasurer, and the 
announcement of sundry presents for the benefit 
of the institution—-a most satisfactory evidence of 
its utility, value, and prosperity. 

N. Towson, Esq., the President of the Society, 
announced a correspondence with Mr. Long- 
worth, of Cincinnati, Ohio, on the subject of do- 
mestic wine manufactured by that gentleman, 
samples of which have been forwarded for the 





one or two laborers, to take care of the seeds 


inspection of the Society. A similar correspond- 
ence was also announced by Mr. Barnard, Vice 
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President of the Society, with Mr. Longworth, 
N. Herbermont, Esq. of Columbia, S.C. and Sid- 
ney Weller, Esq. Brinkleyville, Halifax co., N.C. 
The. reading of this correspondence appeared to 
interest the meeting very considerably; and at 
the close of it the gentlemen named were, on mo- 
tion of the Vice President, unanimously elected 
corresponding members of the Columbian Horti- 
cultural Socitey. 

in the course of the evening, on motions of 
D. A. Hall and Mr. Rich, Dr. Henry Perrine, of 
Florida, (to whose able memorial on the subject. 
of introdncing tropical plants into the United 
States, Mr. Hall called the attention of the meet- 
ing) and Dr. Joseph E. Muse, (whose address be- 
fore the Dorchester Agricultural Society had been 
presented to the meeting) were also unanimously 
elected corresponding members of the Columbian 
Horticultural Society. 

A present of Spanish clover seed was announ- 
ced from Commodore Patterson. 

Mr. Suter presented, from Mr. Wm. Jewell, of 
Georgetown, a large quantity of Silkworm eggs, 
with a request that the society will have them dis- 
tributed. 

Col, Kearney presented to the Society some 
seeds, procured by him in North Carolina, and 
which, in that State, are used as coffee, being pre- 
pared in a similar manner, and the beverage ob- 
tained from them being esteemed equal to the best 
coffee. 

For these presents a vote of thanks was unan- 
imously passed. 

Mr. Barnard submitted the report of the com- 
mittee on unfinished business, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. J. F. Callan made an oral report relative to 
the finances of the Society, from which it appears 
that the Treasurer has a balance of money in 
hand, and that about $200 of available funds are 
due to the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Wiltberger, the Society or- 
dered that the “Farmer and Gardener,” published 
at Baltimore by E. P. Roberts, Esq. be subscribed 
for. 

The Committee on Vegetables reported that 
Mr. McKane had presented to the Society a beau- 
tiful specimen of tomatoes of last year’s growth, 
which he had preserved in saltand water. The 
committee expressed their gratification at the fine 
eppearance of these tomatoes, and were pleased 
to perceive that it is a vegetable which can be so 
easily preserved in all its good qualities. 

The Committee on Flowers reported that, since 
the last monthly meeting, Mr. Jushua Pierce had 
exhited to. them five seedling camelias, for the 
first time in bloom. Three were equal to the coc- 
cinea and rubicalis---one a very large single red, 
resembling the Astoria, but longer, named Henry 
Fox, and one a white, partaking of the character 
of the Wilbankiana, but superior in form and size; 
the flower was not fully expanded, but then mea- 
sured upwards of 15 in. in circumference. This he 
has named Laura Coates, in memory of a justly 
esteemed young lady, late of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Pierce’s specimens of pzonias, for large size and 
beautiful colors, exceed any thing of the kind here- 
tofore exhibited to the commitee. To the skill 
of Mrs. Pierce much is due for her improvement 
in this beautiful little flower. 

Mr. J. F. Callan exhibited a German parrot tulip, 





named “Perfecta,” semi-double, red, yellow, and 
green---a very splendid flower, blooming in wa- 
ter. 

Mr. Barnard exhibited a large quantity of beau- 
tiful and finely scented violets. 

On motion of Mr. Barnard, a committee of three 
members were appointed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of holding a Public Exhibition, with in- 
struction to make an early report upon the subject. 
The Chair appointed Messrs. Barnard, Smith, and 
Suter, to be that committee. 

Upon the whole, the proceedings of this stated 
meeting were highly interesting; and they afford 
a well-grounded hope that the Columbian Horti- 
cultural Society will continue to be a great public 
benefit to the city, the District and the adjoining 
counties. 

On motion of Mr. Wiltberger, the Society ad- 
journed until Saturday, the 14th instant. 





From the Silk Grower and Agriculturist. 
MAPLE vs. BEET. 


Mr. Coxe :—--As the manufacturing of sugar 
from the beet has become the subject of general 
conversation, and of deep interest to the commu- 
nity, having already engaged the attention of 
speculators and legislatures, | have thought it not 
improper to call the attention of my brother far- 
mers to the maple which with a little expense 
yields a saccharine matter much more palatable 
to the New England lasses than the Gallick 
beet. 

There was manufactured in the town of Gilsum 
the past season, 15,000 lbs. of maple sugar. 
The population does not exceed seven hundred, 
accordingly there was made over 21 lbs. to each 
individual in the town; a large supply for one 
year, if prudently used. The 15,000 Ibs. was 
manufactured by about forty of the farmers at an 
expense in labour probably not exceeding $500. 
Allowing the sugar to be $10 per hundred, it will 
leave $1000, which after deducting $400 for 
fuel, interest and fare on manufacturing apparatus, 
leaves $600 for the use of the maple. Last spring 
was what may be termed “a good sugar season,” 
but by tapping the trees (most farmers in this town 
having them in abundance) much might be made 
in a less propituous season, and a still greater quan- 
tity in favourable seasons. Many improvements 
have been made in manufacturing maple sugar, 
and many more can and doutless will be made in 
the process of evaporating the sap.---There is 
scarcely any soil in New England upon which 
the maple will not grow, and in iny opinion there 
is nota more clean and beautiful timber or orna- 
mental tree. There is no indigenous tree that 
throws off so much oxygen, and consequently 
none so conducive to health. J have written this 
in hopes that some one more able will take up the 
subject, and show that a Yankee ought to date 
his birth from the time he first planted a maple 
tree, which ought to be called the tree of liberty ; 
for 1] believe it is the only vegetable of value, which 
is not to come under the monopolizing grasp of 
soulless corporations. Gilsum, June 7, 1837. 

. REUBEN BROWN. 


THE ROHAN POTATOE. 


Several statements relative to the great produc- 
tiveness of the Rohan Potatoe, a variety cultivated 








in France, were published in the papers some 
yearsago. In 1936, John A. Thompson, Esq. of 
Catskill, who, it will be seen by an advertisement 
in this paper, has a quantity of them for sale, pro- 
curred some of the seed from France; and from 
his experience in cultivating them the two. past 
seasons, he says he is perfectiy satisfied of their 
superiority for the table and their extraordinary 
pvoductiveness, 

Itis said that in France they have weighed as 
high as 14 lbs, Judge Buel says he planted 12 
lbs. of these potatoes last spring. He dividedthe 
tubers into sets of two eyes, and planted one set 
in @ hill four feet apart, in a piece of ground much 
shaded, and in rather low condition. On the 
28th of September they were dug, and found to. 
weigh 525 lbs. and measured nine bushels. “We 
have hardly been able yet to decide upon the 
quality of his potatoe, having barely tasted of one; 
yet we deem it equal to the English white orange, 
or the common peach blossom variety, which are 
kinds commonly cultivated. Others, however, - 
in whose opinion we place. great confidence, do 
not hesitate to pronounce them superior for the 
table. ‘They are undoubtedly the most produe- 
tive variety of the potatoe we have ever met 
with.”.--Gennessee Farmer, 





From the Sandusky Clarion. 
TO DESTROY LICE AND CATERPILLARS 
ON FRUIT TREES. 


Ihave observed that fruit trees, in this region, 
are almost universally injured by lice and caterpil- 
lars. 

They first act on the outer bark, until it becomes 
almost black, and finally destroys the tree. It is 
said that they enjoy but a few days of life, in the 
spring, and can then be easily destroyed. 1 have 
observed, that about the time of the first blossoms, 
they are louse in the bark: and I apply a white 
wash, mixed of lime, soap, fresh cowdung and 
water, which effectually destroys them on every 
part of the tree to which it is applied. 

As for the caterpillars, | never suffer them to 
remain on any tree $6 hours after I discover them. 
The process of destroying them, is by boring a 
small hole, two or three inches deep, in the body 
of the tree, nearly filling it with common sulphur, 
and stopping it with a soft wool Plug, driven 
tight, bat not so hard as to split the wood or bark, 
They rarely remain twelve hours afterwards. Ir 
a practice of eight or nine years, neither of tl. e 
methods has failed in a single instance. 


S. M. LOCKWOOD. 


a. 


A NEW-FOUNDLAND SLUT. 

For sale, a large size New Foundland Slut, of large 
size and ver a ee is many Pe is ot 
roughly broken to thé gun, and in pup toa bull dog; price 
$200 ete of the editor of the Picaer and Gardener, 
Baltimore, Md. ap 17 
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